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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Greek and Latin Inscriptions. Part III of the Publications of an 
American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900. 
By William Kelly Prentice. The Century Co., New 
York, 1908. 4 . Pp. XIV + 352. $15.00. 

This large luxurious and too expensive royal quarto volume 
(11 by 14 in.), printed on the best of paper and in beautiful type 
with few misprints presents 438 Greek and Latin inscriptions, 
more than half of them previously unedited. They were dis- 
covered in the first Princeton Expedition to Syria which took the 
field eight or nine years before the publication of this third 
volume. This expedition has proved one of the most important 
ever sent out by Americans, and no American undertaking 
except those of Professor Sterrett has yielded so many interesting 
inscriptions. The volume has been made attractive to the lay- 
man as well as to the epigraphist by the insertion of translations, 
and the dryness of epigraphical comment has been enlivened 
at times by brilliant similes and anecdotes. It is immensely 
refreshing to find a short series of little commonplace carvings 
(p- 39). about 3 cm. high, on a lintel likened by Professor Pren- 
tice's vivid imagination to so many and so varied objects of 
nature and common life. The first reminds him of the head of a 
Syrian spade, the second makes his mind migrate to the circular 
life-preservers hanging from the rail of an ocean steamer, the 
third is compared to a salamander, for a likeness of the fourth he 
has leaped from the salamander crawling on ruined carvings to 
sunny Italy and its fiasco of sparkling chianti. However, he is 
willing to end the series by calling a cross a cross. To be sure a 
vivid imagination is a light that sometimes leads astray. When 
Professor Prentice speaks a few lines further on of a " double- 
barrelled wish", meaning thereby a wish for a blessing upon 
them who bless and a curse upon those who curse our imaging 
faculty is inclined to resent the picture. Out of the same mouth 
proceed blessing and cursing, but both barrels of shot-guns, as 
we know them, are alike injurious. Nor are we much given 
to using the metaphor of a boomerang in a good sense. The 
crooked stick of the Australian seems to stand in all good 
literature for some deadly fling which recoils upon the thrower 
himself and to liken a blessing to a boomerang is surely a piece 
of new and striking rhetoric, just a bit crooked like the Australian 
weapon itself. The fact is, mental images have a peculiar way of 
coming upon us strongly just because they are concrete and at 
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the same time hazily because we do not look squarely and 
sharply at them. Plato always saw the physical basis of his 
metaphors with perfect sharpness, which is not always the case 
with us, or else Professor Prentice would not go right on in the 
next sentence to speak of a man's being " caretul what he said of 
other people's houses, his own now being glazed ". What he 
meant no doubt was that the man was to be careful what stones 
he threw at other people's houses, his own being glazed. To 
picture one's mere talk about another man's house as provoking 
that other to break the glass in your own is not a very vigorous 
image, nor was it in all probability the one Professor Prentice 
had in mind. However, such wrong metaphors as these, which 
I have taken from a single half page (p. 39), and such ungram- 
matical sentences as (p. 232) : " Each doorway admits to a 
roomy central chamber, each of which contains in its walls three 
arcosolia ", are not common. Professor Prentice's comparisons 
and mental images are on the whole exceedingly suggestive, 
and the reader is grateful for the effective way in which they 
heighten and brighten what otherwise might be very scholarly 
but possibly a little dreary. There are a couple of incidents, 
interesting if not relevant on pp. 60 and 232, which it would take 
too much space to quote here. One of them indicates how a 
place may be made holy, the other the unsanitary ways of 
Syrian natives. 

But to return to the make-up of the volume, it is also well 
illustrated with photographs ; but the practice of photographing 
a stone or monument with the squeeze covering the inscription is 
not to be praised. The letters themselves in such a photograph 
are hidden by the paper, whereas in a photograph of an inscrip- 
tion not covered by a squeeze the letters might be legible or at 
least suggested. Nor is our lack of such direct photographs 
wholly made good by substituting for them beautiful and clear 
reproductions of casts made from squeezes. This process is in 
itself helpful to a high degree, and when the casts are skilfully 
colored (cf. p. 138) as they are by the editor, they help us to see 
and realize the nature of the inscriptions themselves. A direct 
photograph, nevertheless, leaves less chance of obscuration and 
illegibility because its immediate touch with the original avoids 
the two removes of the squeeze and the cast, and because of the 
peculiar faithfulness which light alone shows in recording details 
on a sensitized plate. I may be pardoned another general 
remark before I take up the analysis of the inscriptions them- 
selves. A map of Syria with the location of the towns where the 
inscriptions were found would have been useful. If repetition of 
text (cf. pp. 2 and 29) within the same volume is allowed, why not 
repeat such a map in this third volume even if it will appear in 
Vol. I, which will perhaps not be accessible to epigraphists? 

The inscriptions here published belong to four different regions 
which are treated in Chapters II, III, IV, and V respectively. 
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Chapter II comprises the inscriptions of the Djebel il-A'la, 
Djebel Barisha and Djebel Halakah. This is the region west of 
Aleppo and extending from the 30th parallel of latitude on the 
south to Kal'at Sim'an, which is about opposite the centre of the 
Lake of Antioch. These inscriptions are dated according to the 
Era of Antioch which began in October, 49 B. C. The inscrip- 
tions of chapter III come from the region which lies south of the 
first, called the region of Djebel Riha, and from Kal'at il-Mudik, 
the ancient Apamea. They are mostly dated according to the 
Seleucid era which began October, 312 B. C, some using how- 
ever the era of Antioch. The third region (chap. IV) includes 
Selemlyeh and Kinnesrfn, and the Djebel il-Hass and the Djebel 
Shb6t. The first of these is about twenty miles southeast of 
Hama, the second is a small village on the site of ancient Chalcis, 
about twenty miles southwest of Aleppo. The third is a long 
mountain range east of il-Matkh and the fourth a smaller moun- 
tain southeast of the Djebel il-Hass. The inscriptions from this 
region are dated according to the Seleucid era and belong in the 
main to the sixth century A. D. In chapter IV are included also 
eighteen inscriptions from Ba'albek, Tell Nebl Mindo, Hama, 
Ma'arrit in-Nu'man, Khan Sebll, Isriyeh, Palmyra, the "Khan 
il-Abyad " on the route from Palmyra to Damascus, and Dmer. 
The fourth region (chap. V) is the Djebel Hauran, the mountain 
range lying southeast of Damascus and east of the Sea of 
Tiberias, a region already often visited. The inscriptions are 
dated by the name of an emperor or governor or according to the 
era of Bosra which began March, 105 A. D. or according to local 
eras. Chapters II and III are a complete Corpus of the Greek 
and Latin inscriptions from the regions there treated, many of 
which were already published. But only rarely does Professor 
Prentice publish as unedited an inscription already known. 
Chapters IV and V, however, give only the inscriptions reported 
by the Princeton expedition. 

Chapter I is an introduction on the Character and Purpose of 
the Inscriptions of Northern Central Syria. The inscriptions fall 
chronologically into two groups, the one ranging from 60 A. D. 
to 250 A. d., the other from 324 to 609 a. D. Many are definitely 
dated by year, indiction, month, and day, so for example that 
which is reproduced in gilt on the cover, Et? e«oy poW. *Etoui 
£<?/, /ujvoy Topyi{ai)ov si (Sept. 349 A. D.). Those of the earlier 
period relate to temples and statues of pagan gods or to sepul- 
chral monuments, whereas those of the later period are found 
on nearly every sort of monument but especially upon tombs, 
churches, and private houses. The later inscriptions are mostly 
Christian, whereas the earlier ones contain no Christian symbol 
and no reference to the Christian religion. Many of the Christian 
inscriptions reflect the church ritual and perhaps these are the 
most interesting in the book because of the much light they 
throw on the ritual and life of the early Christian communities in 
14 
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Syria. Many quote directly from the Bible, especially the Psalms 
and the New Testament, passages which are not in any of the 
extant Greek liturgies. Our knowledge of liturgies is thus greatly 
increased by the work of Professor Prentice ; for with the exception 
of the Didache of the Apostles (which proves there was a 
liturgy as early as its date, the second century A. D.), and the 
remains of the liturgies in the Apostolic Constitutions we have 
none whose present form is older than the eighth century B. C. 

These inscriptions are carved mostly on buildings, especially 
on lintels, and Professor Prentice argues that the main cause for 
inscribing them in that position was superstition, and the purpose 
was to bring good luck, but especially to avert evil. Even in 
what seems to be a genuine expression of piety Professor Prentice 
thinks there is much superstition. Especially interesting in this 
connection are the formulae or magic words expressed in the 
form of cryptograms. Any group of Greek letters whose 
numerical value equalled a certain sum could be represented by 
another group whose numerical value equalled the same sum. 
So <f>W = 535 = 20 (K') + 400 (»') + 100 GO + 10 (.') + 5 (V) = 
Kvpu. For XMI~, which occurs very often, the interpretation of 
Waddington rather than that of De Rossi and others [x(piards), 

M(txarjK), r((ij3piijX)] is adopted, X(p«oror) (o tVc) M(apiat) y(tvvtj0eit). 

The numerical value of XMT is 643 = *Ay«or 6 e«or, the beginning 
of the " trisagion ". However, Professor Prentice does not seem 
to know the article by Leclercq in the Dictionnaire d'Arch€ologie 
Chr6tienne et de Liturgie (s. v. amphores), a work not cited 
at all by him. Other such cryptograms are d«oij = 'Apj?V, BYMT 

= 2443 = 'Iijo-ovr o XpetoTor, H N A = 8051 = Psalms CXX, 8 = Kvptos 
(f>v\a£ci rri» ilaobov <rov Kat ttjv ?£o8oi/ <tov, otto viv Kai tat alwvav.afiyp, 

an inscription very common on lintels, and according to Professor 
Prentice a magic charm. 

I doubt if Professor Prentice does not find too much supersti- 
tion in these lintel inscriptions. His general remarks on p. 25 
tempt one to make additional general remarks per contra. It is 
true some of us fear to seat thirteen at a table less one should die 
within a year and feel happier if not with a Greek inscription at 
least with a horseshoe upon the lintel of our door. But on the 
other hand many a Romanist prays from a sincere heart even 
while he offers incense, really reaches after the mother heart of 
God in kneeling before some plaster image of Mary, and sees the 
cross in its deepest meanings within the carved crucifix which he 
carries. In these lintel inscriptions there very likely was some 
element of superstition and of faith in magic. Yet I believe the 
truly Christian element to have been much more largely present 
than Professor Prentice thinks in his " so-called Christian inscrip- 
tions" and that not all were prophylactic. After all we must 
judge men to a large extent by their words. These formulae are 
not, for the most part, verbally " addressed to evil spirits " 
(p. 25). They are addressed to God and Christ and Holy Beings 
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(cf. SUpra, Kvpios <pv\d£tj rriv (i(To86v arov, etc., cf. no. 1 1 6, EtVcX&, 

x(piar)t, and many others). They may have been intended in 
part to avert evil spirits but to avert them by the positive use of 
the divine power and blessing, which is a very different matter 
from any mere negative exorcism. For the most part they do 
not say, " A vaunt, thou evil spirit ", but they say, " Be present, 
Oh God, with thy help ". Nor does the element of magic and 
superstition appear to me to be so very strongly present even in 
the few inscriptions given by Professor Prentice which do contain 
the direct mention of evil spirits. There are many people in our 
own day who cannot fairly be classed as superstitious who 
believe in the reality and personality of evil spirits and of Satan 
himself, and also believe in the power of the presence of God and 
Christ to keep these evil spirits away. If this is superstition, it 
is superstition of a very high order and includes a true moral and 
ethical quality. To say " XpurroO ™ vinos • 4>e0ye Sarava " is a very 
different thing from putting a Faust's Drudenfuss or penta- 
gram over the door. To say (p. 19) 6 beairorr)! rjpap 'i{t)<tovs) 
X(ptordr), 6 Yidt, o Adyor t(oC) 0(eo)ti, ev3dSe [(cJarot«i' prjBiv IcriTio 

Kaxnv is a very different thing from inscribing the lintel of our 
door with Paracelsus' hexagram. I think too that we must 
distinguish between the instruments a man uses and the purpose 
with which he uses them. A rough illustration is suggested by 
Professor Prentice's own reference to Rev. XIII 18. 1 Professor 
Prentice does not explain, though of course he knows, that John 
indicates the name of the persecuting Nero by the numerical 
cryptogram 666 with the value of the letters in tiipav Ka'to-ap given 
as if they were Hebrew letters with their Hebrew numerical 
value (nop jnj). When the Apocalypse fell into the hands of a 
Jew, he could solve the shrewd enigma. Now I venture to say 
no one would attribute the slightest particle of superstition to the 
Apostle because he made use of such a cryptogram. He used it 
simply because to say Nero outright might have cost the life of 
any man in whose possession the writing was discovered. In 
other words John's purpose was neither superstitious nor reli- 
gious but simply a piece of practical shrewdness. Whatever 
superstition there might be in other men's use of cryptograms, 
there certainly was none in his. In like manner these Syrian 
lintel inscriptions might take cryptogrammic forms because 
cryptogrammic forms were current and customary, and yet their 
genuine intent might contain only the smallest modicum of 
superstition. Religious feeling in every age clothes itself in the 
forms and customs of that age except that it baptises them and 
adapts them to its purpose just as one may use current coin to 

1 It annoys one's sense of accuracy to find Professor Prentice repeating the 
popular mistake of the man in the street who because of the numerousness of 
the visions in the ' KtzokoXviji^ pluralizes the English translation by adding an 
s to Revelation. He does this so many times (pp. 23, 35, 134 et passim) that 
one cannot charge it to the proof-reader. 
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purchase food or to purchase poison. I cannot but think that 
Professor Prentice has discovered superstition in formulae which 
do indeed resemble the formulae which superstition uses but are 
in reality only the expression of genuine religious faith in a form 
which was in habitual use for many purposes no more supersti- 
tious than the purpose of John in giving the number of the beast. 
In fact I am inclined to regard the whole mass of these inscrip- 
tions whether published by Professor Prentice or others as one 
regards the various uses of the divine name to-day. One man 
uses it with positive profanity, a second as a mere involuntary 
and almost meaningless exclamation, a third as part of the 
mechanical utterance of a fashionable liturgy, a fourth as an 
expression of sincere devotion, and a fifth as expressing the very 
essence of the soul's adoration. As it is now, so it was then. It 
is a question of the proportionate amount of the various emotions 
or thoughts behind the words and it does seem to me that the 
proportion of superstition or frivolity (cf. p. 20) or magic for 
example is fairly well indicated by the proportion of the inscrip- 
tions which express superstition or frivolity or magical intent, 
and that proportion according to the showing of the present 
volume is not large, and it is no more legitimate inductively to 
carry over the element of superstition into formulae which do not 
express it than it would be to carry the element of religious 
reverence, in the reverse direction, over into expressions where it 
is not manifest. 

Another feature of general interest in these inscriptions is 
their orthography. There are many cases of dittography, hap- 
lography, corrections, wrong syntax, and wrong spellings. 
Many show the pronunciation of the times which has a decided 
resemblance to the modern Greek pronunciation, though this is 
not mentioned. Among the good indices is an orthographical 
and grammatical one (p. 350), and a few examples will suffice here. 
P. 66, no. 44 we have ainept = o-i}/iaiv«, and vtv = iif ; p. 87, no. 70 

el for f) ; p. I35> n O. *20 evda KaroiKi' p\ eorco for iv&a Karotxet' fiq tara ', 

p. 151, no. 148 6 6e6s tS>v Stvo/ieaiv (accented by Professor Prentice 

iipofitcopj <£tXd£t Kai eXe^o-t rov fiaaftov rjfiatv Kai rov c^tofiop where o is for 

a, 1 for v and <i, <o for o ; p. 154, no. 153 « t>« for xal vloi where « is 
for <u and also for ot (the only case); p. 167, no. 171 Spidcra fytar 
npos rov e(e6)v tlva writ toX/jltjoti d8i|( (for which we should un- 
doubtedly read av't^t = avoigat) (cat Kvvijae to X(«)^rai>a ftov where a 

is for «, « for ot, v for t; p. 189, no. 216 'Ev dyo'/ua™ Xpvorov where a 
is for o and v for 1 ; p. 206, no. 241 edpo-i, yjrvx*)' ov&U addvaros where 
1 is for n ; p. 207, no. 242 km rjkcv8ipao-a (e'X- is misprint) avTov M 

Kara&iviv aiirov (for which we should read airbv) ct(r) ttjv TrdXti/' ice 

e(y)» 8ik«o9 f^iiriv, k€ (WW 6br\yi)8r)v, where « is for at and undoubtedly 
represents the pronunciation of the times ; p. 214, no. 249 wawtiv 

for natriv ', p. 224, no. 265 iitrfii)iu)<Ta KaXSr, ijXo'a xaXtor, irai ki/m Kakas- 
E0£i)Tat iirc/> rjfiov, where firt)&r)nt]<ra Stands for eVe8ij/ti;o-a, Ktfie for 

K<i/iai, r)fiov for epov, and (v^rai is probably for «SJ«t«, a use of the 
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active voice of a deponent verb; p. 240, no. 295 we have 

'h06v\aros\ for 'Addvarog and virox^is dl c[fiag] for viraxdeh &i rjftat. 

The break-down of syntax is seen in such inscriptions as p. 219, 
no. 257, where we have &/ia with the genitive, and as p. 48, no. 
21 ; p. 52, no. 26; p. 73, no. 52; p. 86, no. 67, etc., where we 
have the accusative with |9oij0e<». P. 78, no. 58 we seem to have 
the genitive, though the dative may be meant since o and u are 
confused in these inscription, faiflurov tov koo-jiov. P. 58, no. 32 

We have fioiOiaov i/iiy iravTas. 

Another interesting feature is the form which proper names, 
undoubtedly Semitic in origin, take in these Greek inscriptions, 
but I cannot go into detail and must pass on to a few suggestions 
with regard to some of the inscriptions themselves. 

P. 37, no. 8b for YTTA read vird[np>(= most excellent) rather than 
(y)v(v)a[iKa\. P. 38, no. 9 erovs dp|(a/i«i/ou ?). This reading is not 
" very doubtful " but certain, cf. Rev. Arch. IX 1907, p. 287, no. 6; 
p. 288, no. 8. An acquaintance with this article by De Ricci, who 
republishes from a manuscript in the Hague copies made of Greek 
and Latin inscriptions of Syria by the Belgian consul Gosche 
about 1700, when the stones were much more legible, would have 
saved Professor Prentice several mistakes and enabled him to give 
better readings than his own. Instead of his ere/3[dj«»or(?)], 

pvrjfiis Xapw (p. 37) Gosche reads reiptjc Ka\ /Jtvf)pr)i X**P lv - (ReV. 
Arch. 1. C, p. 288). Instead of 'EyeWa Noi>[p]iv«or tov yx trove 

ap£(a(Uvov ?) p. 38 Gosche correctly read 'EyeVtru im(vbi) ropir(ialov) 

iv$(iKnavos) y tov yx' erovs dp£(au.evov), cf. ibid., pp. 282, 287. P. 41, 

no. 1 2 Professor Prentice says that r as a sign of abbreviation is 
noteworthy, and nothing more. This is its first occurrence in this 
volume though it is very frequent in Syrian inscriptions sometimes 
as a mark of punctuation, sotnestimes as a sign of abbreviation, 
and sometimes as an abbreviation itself for k<h. Yet there is no 
comment, except pp. 81, 192, and the sign is omitted altogether 
from the index of abbreviations and symbols (p. 349). The sign 
occurs in nos. 17, 22 (where it is attached to the bottom of 
lambda, 4>IA, so that there was no letter after <£t\. as Professor 
Prentice says), 29, 56, 60, 61, 62, 71, 75, 90, 91, 120, 121, 122, 288, 
297. 3?i> 305.. 306, 314, 319. 332, 364d, 367, 368, but no mention 
or indication is made of this fact in most cases. In no. 29 11. 12, 
14, 17, in no. 61, in no. 62, in no. 71, in no. 122, 1. 3 (where read 

vyi'a Toit Kvpiois airov Kal Kcpbos), in no. 314 this sign is for Kai, but is 

overlooked. In no. 301 it is mistaken for iota and &yl{ov) is 
wrongly read for &y(lov) as in no. 332, 1. 4. In no. 319 no indica- 
tion is given in the text that we have *i<rf&*& and SemrV, rather 
unique forms for eJ<re£(«<TrdToir) and Seo-n(6ras) [Professor Prentice 
prints the impossible form 5f(nr(drour)]. Professor Prentice also 
fails to note that an abbreviation is often indicated by a diagonal 
cross line, cf. no. 29, 1. 14 GNAOj (cf. Am. J. Arch. XII 1908, 
p. 344 f.), no. 71 KAPTTCWOP ; no? 75, 11. 4, 5 P should be J?, and 
1. 3 we should read GNAO^, and no. 207 INAJ- and no. 232 
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|£= Kai. P. IO3, no. 97 for iv iyt[a\\<a<ri^ read iv iyp.a\tooiq = 

at'xpaXaxrt'?; no. 98, 1. 2 Professor Prentice says with Franz " Quid 
ibi dictum sit, exputari nequit ", but Gosche gives in his copy 

SeoTTOTijf iv ■noWdit t . . . [8]«(r7roTtJi> \alpav ityikoKaktatv' erovs bira 

(cf. Rev. Arch., 1. c, p. 291, no. 24). Again p. 113 Gosche's 
copy is better, especially in 11. 3, 4 where for Prentice's HA I BDY5 
read El\a@ovs. Nos. 102, 104, no, in, 112, 113, 116, 119 are 
also published from Gosche's copies in Rev. Arch. 1. c. P. 127, 
no. no there is no special comment on the form pd/cpa instead 
of nanrpa in the sense of sarcophagus. We should probably 
accent on the last syllable as De Ricci (Rev. Arch. 1. c.) and the 
MSS of Polybius XXX 20 do. P. 131, no. 115 the translation is 
extraordinary. It should be"Alulaios made this for his father 
and his own (not his father's) wife. I, Nikanor made this for my 
father and my (not his) wife, Eudemo" (rj? ywaKil pov). For 
El8rjiJ.(j> read EiS^ot. A feminine, not a masculine is wanted, and 
Eityiia would be a good Kosenname. P. 146, no. 135 for 
Succ(e)sso Gemelli, [01](ti)larcii, etc. read Successo Gemelli 
A(uli) Larcii, etc., and in the Greek for 'QXovXapKtov read AiSXov 
Aapieiov, cf. no. 15 Mapieor *QXou. P. 151, no. 147 something like 

Koip.T)TT)pi(o)v pvtiav ol(^K)t)Trip\_io\v [al<iip(iov) Ta>e] ntdav would fit the 

letters of the facsimile much better than pvtlav 6(pa)T^v) to>» irtb&v 
(cf. no. 317). P. 201 , no. 230 it is better to read Tp6\os than 
rpoxos 6 &ias ("Life is a race" rather than "Life is a wheel"; 
cf. Ps. 19, 5; Eccl. 9, ir ; Heb. 12, r; i Cor. 9, 24) in view of the 
next inscription, no. 231. P. 228, no. 273 iyivero fj (pptaria does 
not fit the letters of the facsimile IKENTATTPWTWN. Some 
official's name ending in -irparwv is wanted. P. 244, no. 305 read 
Augustus for "august" in translation, and perhaps better than 

Kvpiov in yaXijxoTarou [xvpiov] rjpa>v SeairoToi;, etc. would be aofpardrov Or 

«i>do£(ordi-ot>) , or better still fpiKoxpiorov (cf. Am. J. Arch. IX, 1905, 
p. 325). Likewise in no. 306 where the restoration of Kvpiov makes 
1. 2 snorter than other lines. P. 283, no. 356 read rrpopoipos for 

rvpofiotpos = \ir\vp6p.oipos = irvpopevos. 

What strictures I have made upon the broad pages of this fine 
volume must not be taken so seriously as to invalidate to any 
considerable extent its fundamental worth, which is really very 
great. Only one who has puzzled and brooded over such 
strange incisions in old stones as are here studied and has 
patiently yet restlessly striven to read their letters, to hit upon 
the right letters to add, and to change the ignorant spellings of a 
deteriorated culture into what they really stand for, and who 
knows by experience what a powerful mental grasp is needed to 
see a large series of inscriptions in the setting and framework 
and light and very atmosphere of the period and conditions to 
which they belong, can appreciate the constructive insight, the 
effectively interpretative sympathy of high classical culture with 
the often crude and half obliterated cuttings of a depressed age, 
and the power of generalization which so successfully groups and 
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arranges its materials as to show their main and telling signifi- 
cance. Professor Prentice has performed a very difficult task 
well and his wide acquaintance with Syrian epigraphy and 
liturgies has served him in good stead. It may not be imperti- 
nent to add that the undogmatic modesty with which Professor 
Prentice writes makes the present reviewer feel that his already 
high estimate of this work would be still further enhanced by being 
in the presence of the stones themselves, many of which were 
examined again in the second Princeton expedition of 1905. 



David M. Robinson. 
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De Apollonii Rhodii Elocutione. By Georg Boesch. G6t- 
tingen, 1908. 

This doctor's dissertation, which has passed through the hands 
of the Berlin professors Wilamowitz and Wilhelm Schulze, deals 
in two chapters with so much of the diction of Apollonius of 
Rhodes as is included in his verbs. In the first chapter, the 
divergence of Apollonius from Homeric precedent in the form 
and use of verbs is discussed. The second chapter is devoted to 
verbs that are foreign to Homer. 

In a brief introduction the author draws his lines of demarca- 
tion. The overshadowing influence of Homer upon the later 
Greek epic is, of course, to be assumed. Reference is made to 
subsidiary influence, proceeding from Hesiod, Aratus, Mim- 
nermus, Philitas and Phanocles. The dependence of Apollonius 
upon Callimachus and Theocritus is reviewed in a conservative 
way. Imitations of the Ilias Parva, the Hymns, of Empedocles, 
Eumelus and Antimachus are shown. This survey of the earlier 
poets to whom Apollonius is indebted is not, however, the 
important thing. The real problem is to determine how the later 
poet has used his epic inheritance, by way of change, of innova- 
tion and of enrichment. To measure the degree of the later 
poet's divergence from Homer and to discover the causes of this 
divergence will show the extent to which the studious imitator of 
the past is a child of his own age. For not even the most 
scrupulous care in the use of an obsolete idiom can keep the poet 
of a later day entirely free from the living forces of the language 
that he daily uses. Prominent among these forces are analogy, 
and the demand for new expressions that correspond to new 
objects and ideas. The divergence of the later poet from Homer, 
when clearly perceived, reveals the forces that were active in the 
poet's own day. A knowledge of this divergence and of the 
causes which are behind it is of importance in estimating the 
poet's own work and the work of all of his kind ; it is further of 



